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colour, surrounded by a white or ' pale yellowish border ; 
within this the wings are black, with a row of bluish spots. 

The caterpillar of the White Admiral butterfly (Limenitis 
Sibylla, fig. 7.) is also armed on the back with spines ; but these, 
instead of being long and toothed, are short and forked, and 
the animal is also clothed with stout hairs. The butterfly is 
of a blackish colour, with an irregular white band running 
through all the wings. It is one of" the most graceful of 
British butterflies in its manner of flight, but is by no means 
common. The caterpillar feeds on the honeysuckle; it is of 
a green colour, with the head, legs, and spines of a rusty 
red ; the chrysalis is green spotted with gold. . Nearly 
allied to this species is the Purple Emperor butterfly (Apatura 



Iris), one of the most beautiful of the British species. The 
wings are black, with bands and spots of white arranged 
somewhat as in the white admiral ; but the black surface in 
certain lights reflects a most brilliant mazarine blue or purple 
colour, which adds greatly to the beauty of the insect. Prom 
the great height at which it usually flies it has obtained the 
name of the Purple High-flier, and its great power o£ wing 
renders its capture by no means an easy matter. With this 
charming insect we shill take leave of our readers, assuring 
them that they will find in the study of the transforma- 
tions and habits, even of our commonest English butterflies, a 
source of interest and amusement which perhaps they would 
little suspect. 








PIG. 6. — THE CAMBERWEL-L BEAUTY (VANESSA ANTfOPA). 



FIG. 0. — TdE Mir.ll'iR BUTTERFLY 

(besperia ARARixrnrs). 




FIG. 7.— THE WHITE ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY (LIMENITIS SIBYLLA). 



RAMBLES IN IRELAND : PORTAFERRY, 

AND A TALE OF '98. 

" Old Portaferry in sweet County Down." — Old S&ng. 

It was a splendid morning on which I reached Belfast to start 
by rail for Portaferry. Often had I heard of that lovely place, 
but, somehow or other, never had I before wended my way 
thither. Honest, light-hearted, brave seamen had I met 
frequently in various places, and coming from all parts of the 
world, who spoke fondly of Portaferry as their hoT.e. I 
longed to see it, to view its romantic scenery, to wander along 
its shore, and sail over its waters, on which, as is well known, 



some of our most intrepid and skilful mariners in childhood 
learnt to love the sea and were trained to brave its dangers. 

Away we sped from amid the bustle and din and smoke of 
the busy town — the noble Athens of "Ulster — as on the wings 
of the wind. I was alone in the carriage for a time, but just 
before starting two others entered— a mother and her child. 
She was a widow, young and in sad mourner's garb. How 
early had Death entered her home, and buried her affections 
in the grave of him she loved ! Her little girl was about four 
years of age. She was a lovely child, fair as a lily, with 
bright blue eyes, and flaxen hair waving in golden curls about 
her face. Afterwards I heard their history. They were 
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highly respectable natives of the South. Several years ago 
the family, had come from the South in straitened circum- 
stances. During the fearful visitation of cholera in 1849, Mr. 
P — — fell its victim. The heart-broken widow, with her 
only, child, continued to reside in the locality. Periodically 
• the mother: and her little daughter, I was told, visited her 
husbsnci's grave. During the spring and summer months 
they strewed flowers on it; and while the widow sat by her 
dead one's- tomb for hours, the child would be seen running 
among the graves, plucking the wild flowers and chasing the 
insects hovering about them, little aware of the heavy sorrow 
.Crushing her mother's heart, and of the terrible loss she had 
sustained in that hour — how faintly remembered by her !— 
when she was lifted up to gaze for the. last time on the coflined 
dead, and was told she was fatherless. 

We parted" at Newtonards. God bless that widow and her 
fatherless child ! From the railway carriage I was transferred 
to a seat on a one-horse car. Beside me there sat a young 
seaman. He was returning from a trip up the Mediterranean 
in a swift London clipper. He was a merry-hearted fellow. 
He had all the^cut^of a crack seaman. "His skipper," he 
said, "was a' drunken old brazen nose, and he had quit his 
command fight heartily/ ' He had made, he informed me, 
twenty pounds by his voyage. 

"You have J a good deal' Of that sum home with you, no 
doubt?" I said. w / ^ ; 

"Just six pounds," . was 'the reply. "London made a 
death on most of myshiners. /No matter. I have what will 
do me for a week or two. There's no one now depending on 
me. The old people, for whom I used to save all, are away." 

" Your parents are dead, then ? " I said. 
: "Ay, ay, sir.. The old man went off last. I would have 
liked to have seen him before they happed up his white head 
under the sod. But I was on the sea. I came home, but 
the old home„was no. more open to me. I ? m goin' now only 
to see my old neighbours and playmates. Hillo, my hearty !" 
addressing the driver, who sat on the opposite side, " give us 
a song, old boy. The road won't be so dreary, if we have a 
stave." 

" Me sing ! " exclaimed our whip. " You might just as 
well expect a song from a turnip. I never, all my life, could 
sing or whistle. Give us a stave yourself. ' ' 

■'" Here, goes then ; "and in 1 a manly,' and not unmusical 
voice,- the seaman sang " Pat's Farewell to Green Erin ; " a 
song he had learnt,' he said, in an emigrant ship. I just 
remember the first verse :— 

•- «« i, Twason a fine -May* morning 

All in the month of June, 
: - That we set sail for Ameriky 

In the noble ship * Neptune/ 

Our captain was a sailor brave, 

And fearless heartache crew ; 

And with sails all spread our gallant ship 
., O'er the roullirC billows flew. " 

The* same song I have often heard. The • tune is a fine 
national one, however otherwise may be the sentiment and 
versification of the ballad. It was, as many know, a peculiar 
favourite of the Irish emigrants. 

As the song ended we took up another passenger, a curious- 
looking genius. He was a regular prig, on the wrong side of 
sixty, and dressed out most ostentatiously. One would have 
fancied him prepared for a wedding. And it turned out, in 

. fact,, that he was wearing "his marriage garments. Certainly, 
he was no beauty; nor, one would have thought, likely to 
have taken any woman's fancy. He was an Englishman— a 

. cockney. He had been in the navy— a marine, probably. But 
ae spoke of "Commander" this, and "Admiral" that, as 
having been his "pertikler friends— s worn brothers." Sir 
Charles Napier especially he claimed as his other self. They 
were, according to his vapid representations, kindred spirits, 
fast and bosom friends. I thought to myself: Oh! if the 

- veteran Charlie-heard your gammon just now, old Puff, how 
he would tatter your frizzed, greasy wig (his cranium bore an 

. odious one), and rattle his stout cane over your toggery. 



"You're a stranger here, I presume?" I said, addressing 
the old coxcomb. 

" Why, yes, sir ; and yet here, Fate has it, I am to settle 
down. I have been over the world, and over the ocean too ; 
but I must say — Hireland for me ! I've been here only ten 
days, and I've found a wife. I must say — the Hirish girls for 
me ! Splendid creatures they are — oh, splendid ! I was 
married yesterday. In fact, I'm just now out of the bridal 
chamber ; and say what people will against matrimony, I 
must say, I don't rue." 

" That's right, and I hope you never will," I could not but 
remark. 

"I feel sure I shan't. : No, I shall never rue. A fine, 
charming creature she is ; and so fond of me ! I must say, I 
am really 'appy ! I am going to Portaferry to look for a little 
snuggery where we can live, and, as the Missus sings, * enjoy 
love in a cottage with roses.' I shall turn hagriculturist, I 
think ; and we shall rear all kinds of things. ' My dear,' I 
said to the Missus this morning, ' we shall live as 'appy as 
kings and queens. I shall beat up about Portaferry for a 
small cottage and farm ; and we shall grow everything, and 
rear up ' " 

" Lots of youngsters, I hope you told her," interrupted my 
sailor friend, who had been vastly enjoying the colloquy. 

" Why, I did'nt just say so," said the bridegroom, attempt- 
ing to look rather shy ; "but I must say, when the dear little 
ones do come, they shall be welcome. But here's Portaferry." 

I parted from both my companions, wishing the bridegroom 
all happiness, and receiving a squeeze (something like a crush 
in a vice) from the brawny hand of the warm-hearted sailor. 

Portaferry is an old town. Its name is derived, some have 
supposed, from Porth, signifying terrible, and Ferry, that is, 
the terrible Ferry. Others, however, say that the very early 
name of the place was, the Port of the Ferry, and that in 
course of time, that was abbreviated into one word — Portaferry. 
The situation of this ancient town is beautiful. It lies on the 
shore of Lough Strangford — not far from the entrance of the 
Lough. On the other side of the ferry, and directly opposite 
(a distance of a mile), is the pretty village of Strangford. 
Standing on the shore, to the right, stretches the far-famed 
Lough, in which it is said there are as many islands as there 
are days in a year. Looking in this direction, a great variety 
of interesting objects attract the eye. ' At the time when first 
I saw these objects, I had an enchanting view of them. . The 
evening was still and beautiful; the sun, amid golden splen- 
dours, was setting in the west ; the waters of the Lough were 
as a sheet of glass ; several boats were moving slowly towards 
or were coming from among the islands, their snow-white 
sails flapping about the masts (there was hardly a breath of 
wind) ; while the richly cultivated fields and distant hills 
seemed covered with lustre. There is seen first the ancient 
ruins of Audley Castle (of which more anon) ; further on is 
the entrance to the Quoile, the river leading to Downpatrick 
(where St. Patrick's dust reposes) ; beyond, about five miles 
distant, appears the village of Killileagh, known as the residence 
of one of the most profound living scholars, Dr. Edward 
Hincks, and formerly the residence also of Dr. Henry Cooke, 
now of Belfast, the most eminent of our brilliant Irish orators 
and divines. My attention was next turned to the picturesque 
scenery directly opposite Portaferry and surrounding Strang- 
ford. Beyond that village is Castle ward, the favourite resi- 
dence and estate of Lord Bangor. A capital story is told of 
one of the late Earls of Bangor, in connexion with his .Down- 
shire property. It was believed that his mind had become 
disordered, and the matter came before the Lord Chancellor, 
who had the earl summoned to meet him in Dublin. The 
chancellor, to test the earl's state of mind, spoke to him of his 
property : — 

"Would you sell your estate in Down?" inquired the 
chancellor. 

" Certainly, yes ; certainly, my lord," was the reply, "if I 
get my price for it." 

"What might that price ber" interrogated the chancellor, 
fancying he was satisfactorily drawing out his man. 
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• " Then, I'll sell it, my lord — I'll sell my ancestral estate 
willingly at just one price " 

" And that is ?" interrupted the chancellor. 

" At the rate of fourpence a load for every part of the 
estate — the purchaser binding himself to draw the whole away." 

The chancellor was overmatched. All his questions were 
met as ably. The earl returned home in triumph, free of all 
the meshes of Chancery. 

Beyond Castle ward there is a fine range of mountains, 
bearing different names. Close to Strangford, on the left 
hand, is the summer residence of Mr. J. Blackwood Price, one 
of Ireland's best and most popular landlords. To the left is 
Old Court, the seat of Lord de Ros. The house is built 
mainly after the Elizabethan style. The grounds about it are 
very beautiful, but contracted. His lordship was in England 
during my visit. Some time ago he suffered the loss of one of 
his daughters, a lovely and most accomplished young lady, 
and universally beloved by all classes. 

But the most interesting locality about Portaferry is the 
really romantic domain of Major Nugent, the highly esteemed 
and popular proprietor of the town. It is open to "the inhabit- 
ants and to all strangers. It is one of the loveliest spots I 
have visited in any country. The grounds are extensive, and 
kept at all seasons in admirable order. "While there I felt as 
in fairyland. Prom parts of the domain are to be obtained 
glorious views for many miles distant. Here you have the 
finest views of the lough, and of all the interesting objects on 
both sides of its shores. Seated, on the second evening of my 
visit, on one of the green slopes from which we looked down on 
the lough, I asked my companion if there were any traditions 
about the old castle of Portaferry, which stands in the town, 
almost close to the shore, and which is much dilapidated. 

" I don't know of any/' she replied. (l There are five old 
cpstles in this county, all in sight of each other >s and which 
have existed, ic is said, since the days of King John. The 
only tale I have heard is about Audley Castle during the 
Rebellion of '98." 

I begged her to relate to me the tale, which she did most 
kindly, and I give the story in her own words, as well as I 
can remember them. The tale may beat the title — 
THE REBEL OF AUDLEY CASTLE. 

A TALE OP THE IRISH REBELLION OF '98. 

Some days before the celebrated battle of Ballynahinch, a 
numerous band of rebels, all Ardsmen, advanced on Porta- 
ferry, resolved to take the town and sack it. They were to 
have been under the command of Charles Maxwell, a young 
man holding a small property in the Ards, and of respectable 
connexions. He had heartily thrown himself into the revolu- 
tionary movement ; and his high character, his position in 
society, his great popularity with the peasantry, his energy, 
and his well-known brave and chilvalric spirit caused him to 
hold a high command under the general-in- chief of the rebel 
forces, with whom he was intimately acquainted. Maxwell 
was absent on urgent business connected with the rebellion, 
when the Ardsmen were induced by unwise counsels to 
assemble from all parts to advance on Portaferry. They were 
too precipitate ; in the absence of Maxwell they were not 
under proper command ; and, although they made a desperate 
assault on the town and sacrificed many lives, ihey were 
bravely repulsed by the yeomanry' under Mr. Nugent, aided 
by the king's cutter, stationed at Portaferry, commanded by 
Captain Hopkins, who had anchored his vessel close to the 
Quay, and swept the streets with his cannon, slaughtering 
many of the rebels. 

Maxwell arrived at the close of the conflict, collected as 
many as he could of the flying rebels, spent several days 
increasing their numbers, and finally marched his band to 
Ballynahinch. In the fiercely-fought and disastrous battle 
which ensued there between the rebel forces and the royal 
army, he bore a distinguished part ; and when, after a terrible 
conflict, the former were put to utter rout, Maxwell, slightly 
wounded, escaped on horseback, and sought security near to 
Ann along, a small fishing village at the foot of the' celebrated 
Morne mountains. Although unaware of any watch having 



been on him, yet had he been anxiously observed all . the day 
by one who took no part in the conflict, although in the ranks 
of the rebels, and who bore towards him- most bitter enmity. 
When in the thick of the conflict, Maxwell! who fought like a 
lion, and ever led the charges of his men, was beaten back and 
several times apparently cut down, the spectator referred to 
was unable to repress his exultation. With muttered execra- 
tions he saw Maxwell escape in safety, and following him cau- 
tiously in his flight for hours, he traced him to his hiding-place. 

Two days afterwards this man might have been observed 
holding a close conversation with Captain Hopkins, on board 
the royal cutter, at Portaferry. Within an hour the cutter 
lifted anchor and made out to the channel. 

Once across the Bar, her course was directed towards 
Annalong, and shortly after eleven o'clock at night she crept 
in close to the shore, and was anchored near the village. The 
object of her commander was to make a prisoner of Charles 
Maxwell; but he was disappointed. A half-witted creature, 
called Andy Moore, had been gathering shell- fish along the 
shore until darkness set in. He observed the royal cutter 
hovering about the, offing,, and aware* of the fugitive rebel 
being concealed in the neighbourhood, and having been 
warned to be on the look-out, he at once suspected the cause 
of the cutter's" appearance. . He fled to the house, gave the . 
alarm, and before the cutter had come to at Annalong, Charles 
Maxwell was "away up the mountains, having Andy Moore as 
his guide. In this way he escaped ; and, still, accompanied by 
Moore, on the second night, after, his flight from Annalong, 
they reached Audley" Castle. Maxwell was drawn to the 
locality of Strangford by a love affair. He was engaged to a 
beautiful young girl, the daughter of a. most respectable 
farmer in the neighbourhood ; and he wished to see tier before 
leaving the country, perhaps for ever. '.,.--,: - , 

DANIEL HOPFEE. ■ 

It is generally supposed that this artist was born > at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, at Nuremberg, the birth- 
place of Albert Durer. The date of his death is as uncertain 
as that of his birth, and it has never yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained whether his name was Daniel or David. Most 
writers, however, give the preference to the former, and from 
many circumstances it seems likely that they axe right. * He 
had two brothers, Jerome and Lambert, who,. like himself, 
were skilful, and talented engravers,, and followed all the 
branches of their profession . The Abbe de Marolles bestowed 
upon the three the name of Masters of the Candlestick, on 
account of the mark or device of ahop, which was always placed 
between their initials, and which the abbe mistook for a candle- 
stick. Hopfen is the German word for hop ; and the Hopfers, 
in conformity with the practice of the day, adopted as their 
emblem this particular mark. 

David Funck, a dealer in old engravings, who lived at 
Nuremberg in the seventeenth century, and who possessed no 
less than two hundred and thirty copperplates of these artists, 
published them under the title of " Opera Hopferiana." 

Daniel was the most successful of the three brothers ; he 
possessed the greatest genius and the greatest love for his 
profession, and of him only -the history of art takes cogni- 
sance^ He was known to Albert Durer, and for sometime 
worked under his direction, during the most nourishing period- 
of German art. At that time German engravers were 
governed by two distinct principles. First, they attempted to 
adhere as closely as possible to the teachings of their purely 
German school, but at the same time to unite with this the 
elevating influence of Italian art. • 

The merit of Daniel Hopfer consisted in uniting, in his 
own performances, the excellences of these two schools. To 
say that he perfectly succeeded would be erroneous; to say 
that he did so partially, is a statement which his works bear 
out. His taste was essentially Gothic ; . and many of his 
figures are incorrect. . In ornamental work he was chiefly 
conspicuous. One of 'he most perfect and beautiful of his 
productions is, an engraving which represents our Saviour 
warning his apostles of false prophets, who are indicated by 



